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Specially made for enameling on glass, “ice colors’’ combine with ordinary 


window glass to create sparkling jewelry that belies its humble beginnings. 


By MABELLE GUTEKUNST 


Art and Mathematics Instructor 
Flower Vocational School, Chicago, Ill. 


Milady and even milord may now be decked out in colorful 
and sparkling jewelry made from window glass and an 
enamel specially made for glass. Anyone who has equip- 
ment for copper enameling or ceramics and also a little 
imagination. can create intriguing pins. earrings, pendants, 
bracelets. cuff links and tie clasps or ash trays. 


To get started. we 


make our own racks for firing the 


glass. A red or gray clay. or a mixture of grog and clay. 


is prepared and rolled into a thin slab *g- to 14-inch in 
thickness and cut to a size that will comfortably fit into 


the kiln available. 
trays, molds of various shapes may also be fashion 


If you're interested in making 


this time. While the clay is in the stoft stage. severa 
holes are made in the bottom of the molds and flat 
with a 1/16-inch wire or wooden dowel rod. This 
prevent bubbles from forming under the glass. For 
small pieces this is not so necessary, but under larget 
air may be trapped that on expansion with heat will 
bubbles, thus distorting the glass piece. The vent 
are especially necessary in ash tray molds, for whe 
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Glass pieces, cutter, tweezers, copper or silver wire, lumps 
and threads round out materials needed for glass jewelry. 


s slumps into the mold as it reaches softening tempera- 
s. large bubbles usually form and distort the intended 
e if the trapped air is not given a chance to escape. 


r the clay pieces are thoroughly dried they are bisque- 
at 1850 to 1900 degrees F. and allowed to cool 
ly. 


‘avy coating of calcium carbonate or kiln wash, either 


hed on if in liquid form or dusted on dry, is given to 
nolds or slabs before any glass is placed on them. 
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Equipment for copper enameling 
or ceramics will also serve for glass 
enameling except that enamels 
prepared especially for expansion 
rate of glass produce best results. 


To get started, rack to hold pieces to be fired is cut 
from clay rolled %- to Y2-inch thick and cut to fit 
kiln. It is vented, bisque-fired, coated with kiln wash. 




















This is done each time the mold is used to prevent the 
molten glass from sticking. Care must also be taken to 
prevent the enamel from spilling around the piece of 
glass while on the clay mold or rack. 


We are now ready to cut and to prepare the glass. Ordi- 
This 


obtained as scrap glass from any glass dealer. New glass 


nary single-ply window glass is good. may be 
is preferable to used glass as the latter if too old may 
shatter when heated. Colored glass may be used but it’s 
not always satisfactory as often a change in color accom- 
panies the heating. The chemicals used to color cheap 
glass are not always the ones necessary for good stained 


class colors. 

The glass may be used single thickness with the enamel 
and other decorations on top, or a second layer of glass 
of the same shape may be placed on top to give more 
depth to the piece. For earrings. single thickness is heavy 
enough, but for cuff links, a more massive look is often 
desirable. 


It is 
with the wheel down and the handle between the j 


A small glass-cutter is used to cut the glass. 


finger and middle finger with index finger in pos 


All cutting is done 
piece of carpeting to keep from dulling the cutting \ 
as it slides off the edge of the glass. If a straight « 
desired a piece of wood !-inch or more thick may be 


to exert the greatest pressure. 


as a guide. Many cuts can be made freehand to get c 
and various shapes. A paper pattern may be followe: 
preconceived shapes. Enough pressure must be pt 
It is best to 


just one mark right to the edge of the glass without ; 


the cutter to leave a continuous mark. 


over it. A light tapping with the handle of the cutt: 
the reverse side of the glass usually breaks it o 
desired line. With a little practice, good control m: 
achieved. For precaution against cut fingers, gloves 
be worn and little pieces of glass may be handled 
tweezers, but I have never had any student get cut o 
elass even when not wearing gloves. 


Molds for ash trays are made from clay by slab method as is rack for firing jev 
Centers of tray molds are scooped out and vented to prevent bubbles forming in f ing. 


alry. 











a 


wer a 


Stuc ent coats firing rack with kiln wash so that fired Starting on jewelry piece, student cuts glass to shape she 
glas. won't stick to it. This is also done with tray molds. wants, works over carpeting so as not to dull cutting edge. 














glass has been cleaned, gum tragacanth or gum arabic Silver or copper wire, flat or bent into design and lumps 
ayed on it to hold enamel and decorations in place. and threads of glass may be placed over powdered surface. 
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Placed on slab coated with calcium carbonate (kiln wash) decorated pieces now 
go into cold kiln. Temperature is brought up slowly with kiln door open at first. 


class is washed in a solution 


After the pieces are ready the 
of soap or detergent and ammonia and dried with a soft 
cloth to remove any grease or finger marks. 

The glass pieces are now ready for decorating. Best results 
are obtained with enamels prepared especially for the ex- 
pansion rate of glass. Copper enamels may be used but 
they either crackle or completely crack off on cooling. 
If they just crackle, the effect can be good, but it is very 
disappointing to have chips pop off so that the piece is 
unusable. The Thomas C. 
Park, IIl., supplies “ice colors”. These are transparent colors 


Thompson Co. of Highland 


(both high fire and low fire) especially for use on glass. 
We used high fire colors ground 40 to 80 mesh. Finer and 
coarser grinds also are available. (See ad on page 38.) 

One’s own ingenuity will find ways of decorating these 
glass pieces. A solution of gum tragacanth or gum arabic 
may be sprayed on the glass first in order to hold the 
enamel and decorations in place. Round silver or copper 
wire bent into interesting shapes may be placed on the 
powdered surface. Simple cloisonné effects may be ob- 
tained by filling in enclosures of these wires with different 
colors. Cloisonné wire may be laid on flat to give a wider 
showing of silver. Lumps and threads of glass may be used 
as in copper enameling. Many unusual textured effects 


may be obtained by laying on smaller pieces of glass to 


form designs. Color may be placed on top of these 
pieces of glass or they may be left clear. After firing. 


extra 
these 


pieces are partially melted down but still show a raised 
surface. A feeling of depth is obtained with the scvond 


layer of glass in part or in the total shape. Some st 


dents 


have piled up three and four layers. I like them to feel 
free to experiment with their decorations. Sometimes we 


twist round wire, flattened in spots, around the fired 
The silver wire is more striking if done this way. 

For loops for pendant fastening and links of a br 
a loop of wire may be allowed to extend beyond th: 
of the glass and on heating this wire melts into the 


piece, 


i elet. 


edge 


‘lass. 


If a double thickness is used the two ends of a wire may 


be held in place between the glass. This will give a st: 
loop fastening than anything that could be glued o: 
The firing is started in a cold kiln. The decorated 
of glass are set on the kiln wash coated rack or s 
bisque-fired clay and placed in the kiln before th 
is turned on. The temperature is brought up slow 
best results with the kiln door slightly open to allow 
to escape. A dull surface, due to the etching effect 
gases, will result if ventilation is not given until 
1000 degrees is reached. The door is then close 
temperature rises until the edges of the glass roun: 
and no fresh cut look of the glass (continued on pa 
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Student handles rack carefully so that none of 
designs are disturbed. When proper tempera- 
ture is reached (without pyrometer, this can be 
gauged by the rounding over of glass edges) 
kiln is turned off, door kept closed until it 
is completely cold, overnight or even 36 hours. 


Rough edges may be smoothed with carborundum stick and water, 
polished with sanding and tin oxide before findings are cemented. 



























TENDING 10 
UR KNITTING 


By FLORENCE JONES HARWOOD 


Third Grade Teacher 
Kansas, Illinois 


Mor several years I have taught my third-graders how to 
knit, but not until this year did we reach such a high level 
of accomplishment and enjoyment. It may have been due 
to the boys in this class. They outdid the girls in effort 
and numbers and their coordination was every bit as good. 
Knitting is as practical as shelling peas. It is constructive 
work that can be done in every home and school. (And 
parents always welcome anything that can be done in bed 
or on rainy days to help avoid too much TV!) 
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Stephen, an eight-year-old third-grader, is a 
fast knitter, likes doing it enough to kit at 
home. Left, two of the girls tend to their knit- 
ting in front of blackboard bearing ‘‘daily n: ws”. 


Third-grade teacher shares her formula 
for constructive “busy work”, shows that 
both boys and girls quickly become deft 


with tools and materials of homely art. 


Knitting is as interesting as “shop” or sewing or the knot- 
tying of Scouts. Children quickly become deft in t » use 
of the needles. It was surprising how many Christm lists 
were headed by yarn and knitting needles—and alloy inces 
were spent for more yarn. Children who couldn't \ ‘i 
buy needles did a bit of knitting on pencils, using or 
string and a little ingenuity. 


They learned to do the garter stitch, knitting ever: row. 
This year I had two students who learned to pur _ thus 
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making the stockinette stitch. Those who ran out of yarn 
ripped out their knitting and started over—just from sheer 
love of the “doing”. Some boasted they had taught their 
mothers how to knit. They called each other “knit-wits” 
and announced they always “tend to their knitting”. 


| 
| These are the simple directions: 
LantysOoUy, (1) After casting on insert the right needle against the | 
r fi front of the first stitch on the left needle from the left side. 
; Fy ALMA . ; . 
yl (2) Steady the right needle against the forefinger of the 


left hand. Keep your yarn to the back of the work. 

La/y es (3) With the right hand bring the yarn over the point of 
the right needle. 

(4) Draw the yarn through the stitch. 

(5) Slip the old stitch off the left needle, thus completing 
the first stitch. A new row is being formed on the right 
needle. 





(6) Always keep pushing the work up so that the stitch 
in process is near the tip of the needle. 

(7) Repeat steps one to five until all the stitches have been 
knitted off the left needle. 











\C SY These directions may be found in any handiwork book at 
\) im x o—— dime or department stores. 

| \{ What did they make? Well, it didn’t seem to matter 

\\ much, though some of them made curtains for a doll 

1| house, a scarf for a doll and a small rug. The boys did a 

j aaa pretty good job making ties: but mostly they just enjoyed 


watching it grow. Cy 


















Author credits boys with level 
of knitting success described in 
this article. They outdo girls 
in effort and numbers and their 
coor ‘ination is equally as good. 
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“Just like Gutenberg! ’ 


... and in fact Gutenberg printed from cut blocks similar to the linol. im 


blocks students use in project that proves rich in art, history learr ig, 


By JOANNE M. SNEED 


Supervisor 


Chapel Hill, N. Car., Public S 


While some students put finishing cuts into linoleum blocks, others ink 


and print. 


“Just like Gutenberg,” remarked Arthur as he laid his 
linoleum block in the small printing press and lowered 
the handle. Arthur was one of a group of sixth-graders 
busily involved in making prints of their designs for a 
bookplate to be used by the school library. This exciting 
day culminated one phase of a large and satisfying project 
that extended over several months of the school year. 

It began in the fall when a parent suggested to the school 
librarian that our new school needed a bookplate to identify 
its library books. The librarian mentioned the conversa- 
tion to the principal and the art supervisor who imme- 
diately saw the possibility of an art project. It was also 
decided that the design would be done in linoleum block 
since an engraving made from a line print could be 
utilized by a commercial printer to reproduce thousands of 
prints. 

The art supervisor and the sixth grade teacher prepared 
the class for the project, discussing the purpose of a 
bookplate and how it would be reproduced. The group 
also looked at several bookplates in order to discover the 
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Design finally selected for library’s use appears at right. 


of Art 
chool 


type of design that was appropriate. After the discussion. 


they set to work quietly and seriously drawing their 


own 


ideas for a bookplate. Each boy and girl was very much 


impressed with the importance of making a perm 
contribution to the school. The completed drawings 


ample evidence of creative thought, for they repres: 


a variety of ideas about libraries, reading and books. 
Since time and materials prohibited each child’s exe: 
a design it was necessary to select six to be deve 
into this phase. Linoleum had to be cut and mount: 
wooden blocks. A local lumber company furnishe 
blocks from scrap lumber and the high school shop t: 
assembled the two. In the meantime the boys and 
whose drawings were chosen set to work preparing 
for printing. Hastily made letters needed improv 
and designs had to be reversed. Then came the tr 
of the drawing onto the linoleum and the actual c: 
Some of the group had not handled the cutting tools | 
but with a little practice they did well. 


Of this procedure one student (continued on pa; 
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On field trip students watch press turn out bookplates by the score. Amazing speed of 
press excites them but they recognize that process varies little from printing by hand. 
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Simulating bark cloth designs highlights social 


studies unit that brings into fold our 50th state. 


By AUGUSTA M. SCHREIBER 


Art Supervisor 
Littleton, Colo., Public Schools 


Twangy Hawaiian music and children’s soft laughter urged 
the passerby down the halls of Centennial School (Littleton, 
Colo.) to share the goings-on in Mrs. Tegtmeyer’s sixth 
grade. A quick glance into the glass-walled schoolroom 
revealed lei-bedecked youngsters moving to music as they 
offered their guests pineapple punch and invited them to 
view the objects they made in connection with their study 
unit on Hawaii. Posters, bulletin boards, pictures, books, 
displays and notebooks spoke loudly of their keen interest 
in their recent study. The simulated bark cloth patterns 
on the display boards started them toward the knowledge 
of Yolynesian design which eventually contributed to 
desi:ns on the cloth of which their teacher’s skirt was 
mad». 

It a! began several months prior with the teacher’s desire 
toi clude a meaningful art experience in her plans for a 
Hav aiian unit. She consulted the art supervisor and the 
foll wing project emerged. 
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Dauber in hand, student lifts stencil to note 
results. Color used is ordinary shoe polish. 
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Boy cuts his stencil from calendar paper, tests it with 
pencil rendering to see if any improvements are needed. 


First it was suggested that the art follow the general s 
of the subject by at least a week in order to enabk 
children to build a store of common experiences. Thr: 
al opaque projector pictures of Hawaii were flashe 
a screen from books, magazines, and picture files. 
social studies textbook was followed as is usual. A 
days later the art supervisor set up a display of Haw: 
art objects and clothes with the cooperation of the te: 
and friends in the community. There were also clip, 
from the local papers advertising fabrics for ck 
draperies, and hatbands of Polynesian design. Suc 
experience in gathering material gives potent indi 
of how far the art of the Pacific has reached aroun 
world to influence our own community’s taste. 


The next step was to go through a book of fine p 
graphic reproductions of Polynesian art with the chil 
We used Oceanic Art, 96 photographs by Friedrich 
icker, with text by Herbert Tischner (Pantheon Books. 
York, 1954). The book has in it some aspects of Polyn 
art we considered too mature for children so certain ; 


had to be clipped together. The joy of the childr 
seeing the marvelous masks, figures, and designs 
worth the trouble of showing them this book selec: 
a few pages at a time. This step could be facilitat 
use of the opaque projector. 


The strong emphasis on abstracted (continued on pag 


Delighted with design, youngster also has gained new understanding of Hawaiian influ- 
ence on deccr. He has learned to discern Polynesian motifs that influence his own tastes. 
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BEGINNINGS ARE IMPORTANT 


>, LOUIS HOOVER 


innings Are Important” was the title 
e National Kindergarten Art Show 
1 opened last April simultaneously 
cht exhibition places* in the New 
City greater metropolitan area. The 
sponsored by the National Kinder- 
n Association was in commemoration 
s half century of work to stimulate 
est in and legislation for kindergarten 
ition. It is interesting to note that in 
. when the Association was incorpor- 
only one five-year-old in nine at- 
‘d kindergarten. Today, one out of 
y two children of kindergarten age is 
hool. 


onse to the invitation to participate 
ie show was all that the Association 
hoped for. Over 13,000 pictures made 
ive-year-olds in kindergartens in 45 
s were submitted. Final selections 
made from several points of view— 


id development, pictorial interest and 


tic merit—by a jury composed of Miss 


> Tweedy, P. S. 122, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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New York Public Library 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Brooklyn Public Library 
New York University 


os 


Barbara Crooks, age 5, Vista, Calif. 


*Exhibition Places 
Bankers Trust Company 
Newark Public Library 
New York City Board of Education 
Bank Street College of Education 











Maria Cimino, Mr. Victor D’Amico, Mr. 
Ralph M. Lordi, Miss Lois Lord, Miss 
Olive Riley and Professor Hale Wocdruff. 
Regional differences in what the children 
painted and drew were not as great as 
might have been expected. Children in 
Alaska painted snowmen, but so did chil- 
dren in California and Florida. And every- 
where, it seemed, five-year-olds painted 
houses and Mommy and Daddy and the 
sun in the sky and fire engines, as they 
always have. There was only one painting 
of a rocket, recognizable as such, from 
Glendale, California. The pictures showed 
that the children not only painted and 
drew the things they saw around them 
but also what was in their minds and how 
they felt about things. 

Only from several schools on Indian 
Reservations, where first schooling is on 
a kindergarten level, was the subject mat- 
ter completely indigenous to the children’s 
surroundings. Wrote one teacher from the 


w & 


Maria Stapleton, Illinois: “The Fire” 


5 - 


Mary K. Bradford, age 5, Wichita, Kans. 


Gary Motal, age 6, Houston, Texas 
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George Jones, P. S. 94, Bronx, N. Y. 


Jemez Pueblo in New Mexico, “My begin- 
ners enter school with no knowledge what- 
ever of the English language, so I stress 
art as a means of communication and self- 
expression. They draw upon their own 
experience and the communal life of the 
village, their religious ceremonies and 
home life.” 

Letters that accompanied many of the pic- 
tures revealed the difficulties of kinder- 
garten attendance in some localities. From 
Sitka, Alaska, Mrs. Ada Scrivner, kinder- 
garten teacher, wrote “One of the kinder- 
garten classes comes from the nearby 
island of Mt. Edgecomb. They ride a bus 
to the dock, embark on a beat to cross 
the channel and take a taxi to school.” 

From Adak in the Aleutians, Miss Loraine 
Dye wrote, “Buses pick up the children 
at their doors—driving up to the door on 
stormy days where an extra man carries 
small children to and from, because the 
wind has been known to pick them up... 
They never miss school.” a 

a Kelly, age 41/2, Washington, D. C. 
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Let clay light up your art program. For simplicity, 


smell, feel and responsiveness, it has no parallel. 


The Clay’s the Thing 


By FRANCES PICKENS 


Art Teacher, Mamaroneck Avenue School 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Carol Hayden, Art Supervisor 


The exclamations of satisfaction and de- 
light of eager sixth-graders as they thrill 
at seeing and touching their first glazed 
pieces of clay sculpture are valuable re- 
wards for any teacher. It is exciting to 
lead and direct eager youngsters’ clay 
experiences from a rough, formless clay 
lump to the completed sculpture of a 
human figure, animal, bird or sometimes 
abstract object. Clay, with plastic quali- 
ties different from any other material, in- 
spires sixth-graders to plunge into their 
work with enthusiasm and zeal. 

When we began clay work we spent several 
art sessions solely manipulating and ex- 
perimenting with the clay. Some pupils 
would struggle to learn to make the clay 
do what they wanted, but after much push- 
ing, mashing, cutting, pinching, patting 
or carving, most youngsters would sud- 
denly find a personal method of making 
the form and texture they wanted. Some 
children seemed to have the facility for 
making desired forms immediately when 
they began to handle the clay. Other 
pupils found that they could express them- 
selves better in clay than other materials, 
while a few pupils seemed to have an 
endless struggle in finding a method 
that would produce satisfactory results. 
All the students were fascinated with clay 
and many came before and after school 
to do extra work. 


To develop interest and challenge in our 
undertaking, several methods of construct- 
ing clay sculpture were demonstrated. 
These were pinch method, carving and 
adding, coil method, slab method and the 
use of clay slip. The students were 
intrigued to see forms of a person or 
animal emerge from a lump of soft clay 
merely because of pinching, pressing, or 
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Sixth-graders like to work side by side sharing common art 
experiences, helping each other from time to time. They 
spend first sessions mashing, pinching, patting, smoothing, 
carving. Soon formless lump starts to take shape, below. 








One sixth-grade boy models family of prehistoric animals. It was suggested that 
students use two or more figures in a composition, but few of them took this up. 


ling the clay in the right places. The next sculpture 

carved from a rectangular mass of clay by using ice 

m sticks, some clay tools, and paring knives. 
Finally, the coil method was shown. Coils of pliable clay 
were stuck together with clay slip (clay and water mixed 
to u cream consistency). Large coils were bent for legs, 
body and head and smaller coils were used for arms. This 
method particularly amused the youngsters as we could 
quickly make the sculpture sit up, lie down or do various 
acrobatics. 


The pupils were encouraged to use two or more figures 


together in a composition but this didn’t seem to appeal to 
them. 


Various clay methods should be demonstrated. Shapes cut 
from clay slabs may be bent into interesting sculptures. 


Parts made by coil method are joined with slip 
(clay mixed with water to consistency of cream). 
For greater strength, parts are kneaded together 
at joining with clay tool or small wooden stick. 














Body parts are carefully formed into expressive pose while clay is flexible. 
Some children seem to have facility for achieving desired effect on first try. 


Student finishes piece by adding interesting texture when general shape of sculpture 
satisfies his aim. Simple and effective details may be put in with wire loop or stick. 


With a rolling pin, a semi-flattened mass of clay was rolled 
approximately 14- to %g-inch thick on a damp cloth in 
preparation for construction by the slab method. The 
shape of an animal’s skin or the shape of a person similar 
to an outline drawing was cut from this slab of clay. 
If the clay was the proper stiffness, the shapes were bent 
into interesting positions and left to dry. Otherwise, the 
shapes were bent and supported with wads of paper. The 
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pupils were expected to finish each sculpture by 
interesting details—texture, indication of clothing. 
expression or hair—with modeling tools or ice 
sticks. 

The vocabulary of ceramics was used to identify n 
tools and materials as they were introduced. Pupils 
the meaning of three dimensions as we defined tl 
sculpture. They learned that (continued on p 
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Eternal head-stand of wax-finished acrobat demonstrates student's skill in balancing 
material. Lady at right wears fancy dress and necklace that emphasize sixth-grade girl's 
growing preoccupation with personal adornment. Below, detailed figure on left and less 
complicated one, right, illustrate diverse stages of development among sixth-graders. 
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A leat from the Police Blotter 


Students’ interest in sand casting heigh’ ns 
when they learn that police departments se 


similar process in taking plaster impressi 


Ss. 


By NORMAN E. Si Ck 


Art Supervisor, Springfield S  >0]s 
Battle Creek, Mi gan 
Photographs by Charl: “ink 







er 
aX 
The method employed by police departmen to 
take plaster impressions of tires or footprint- 


! Process demands only simple materials: plaster of Paris, 
wet sand, tools to make impressions, paint, sandpaper. 


TO- 


vides teachers with an absorbing and rewa ling 
project for their students—the interesting cr: — of 
sand casting. 

Only simple materials are required: wet sand. clay 
or snow, any implement that will make an in »res- 
sion, plaster of Paris, and paint, sand pap + or 
steel wool according to individual taste. Add to 
this a good sprinkling of imagination and you 
have everything you need for sand casting. 

If you want more than one mold of the same design, 
it is best to use modeling clay, but we have found 
wet sand the simplest easiest casting material. Snow 
presents a problem in that the chemical reaction 
in the hardening plaster produces heat and melts the 
snow. 

Impressions are made in the wet sand with any 
implement—from finger to can opener. Cut glass, 





2 Curvy potato masher, spike and human thumb contribute brass or copper wire may be inserted in the sand 
to non-objective design. Possibilities are limitless. at this time along with any other available scrap 





= 


3 Chemical reaction in hardening plaster dictates use of 4 While plaster is wet, loops of wire or paper cliy are 
wet sand or clay for mold—although snow will serve. put in to facilitate hanging. Plaster might be co »red. 
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Colorful plaques have displaced usual drab signs denoting classrooms in one Michigan 
high school. The typing room insignia is mounted on plywood covered with natural burlap. 
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Plaster hardens in few minutes and piece is carefully 
removed, excess sand washed off. As finishing touch 
it is highlighted with sandpaper, steel wool, paint. 


Plaque for speech room is mounted on painted plywood. 
Home economics room wins plaque that came from casting of 
actual implements associated with cooking. Mount is painted. 


materials. As you can see, imagination an 
genuity have free reign in this part of the pr 
It should be remembered here that everything pi 
into the sand will be raised up in the finished 

Plaster of Paris is then poured into the mol 
while still wet, paper clips are put in to fac 
hanging. If an overall color is desired, p 
paint may be added to the plaster before pou 
The plaster hardens in a few minutes, after \ 
the piece is carefully removed and washed of « 
sand. As a finishing touch, areas may be highli 
with sandpaper, steel wool or dashes of paint. 


The technique of sand casting, besides being 


esting and fun, can produce some very usef 
products. One high school group denoted 
rooms by making colorful plaques to replac 
usual drab signs. For mounting the plaques. 
used plywood painted a contrasting color or sn 
covered with burlap, denim or plastic screen. 
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Unlock her creative urge... 


Make ARTS AND ACTIVITIES your basic tool 
for teaching creative art in your classroom 


A child is by nature a creator, inventor, explorer ; 
and these natural abilities need the guidance and 
nourishment of creative art activities in your 
classroom. Right now, you face the challenge of 
the creative urge in your pupils. Stereotyped pat- 
terns, copy books, mimeographed outlines stifle 
their inventive spirit . . . they need the rich and 
rewarding experiences of creative art expression 
for their proper growth and development. With 
ARTS AND ACTIVITIES as your guide, you’ll 
bring new excitement and interest to your entire 
art program ... new enthusiasm to your students. 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES is expressly designed 
for classroom use. It’s more than a magazine... 
it’s your personal art consultant — your “work- 
shop” for new ideas, new materials, new tech- 
niques. Every issue captures the mood of creativ- 
ity — the joy of children at work ... thinking... 
planning .. . creating. It motivates, stimulates, 
charms the imagination. It belongs in your class- 
room! Unlock the creative urge in your pupils. 
Make ARTS AND ACTIVITIES your primary 
source for teaching art the creative way. Take ad- 
vantage of our special introductory offer now! 


The next issue of ARTS AND ACTIVITIES sent to you FREE! 


We honestly believe once you start using ARTS 
AND ACTIVITIES in your classroom, once you 
see how eagerly your children respond to this 
basic teaching tool, you won’t want to be without 
it. That’s why we’re willing to send you the next 
issie at no cost to you. You get the next issue 
of ARTS AND ACTIVITIES free with your trial 
sul scription — and you take no risk! If you’re 
no' completely satisfied, just tell us. Keep the 
copy for your trouble and we’ll immediately 
iid your payment in full. This is your oppor- 
ity to get real constructive help at low cost. 

now! Offer expires December 1. 

in and mail the coupon today! 
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ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
8150 N. Central Park Ave. 
Skokie, Illinois AA-11 


Yes, send me the next issue of ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES free and start my one-year trial sub- 
scription for the low cost of $6.00 under the NO- 
RISK GUARANTEE. If I am not 100% satisfied 
you will cancel my subscription for full refund. 


Name__ 
Title 
Address 
City & State 
C) $6 payment enclosed 


School 


(1) Bill my school 





BOOKS OF INTEREST 
AND 


AUDIO-VISUAL GUIDE 


RESEARCH IN ART EDUCATION 1959, the Ninth 
Yearbook of the National Art Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C., 1959, $3.50. 

The Ninth Yearbook of the National Art Education 

Association, Research in Art Education 1959, is an 

important professional contribution to art and educa- 

tion. As Editor Jerome Hausman points out, it reflects 
the diversity of concerns that are current in the field 
of art education. He also might have added that the 
unwritten but implied intent of the researches was to 
improve the teaching of art (and to explore the nature 
and meaning of man’s creative art experience). There 
are those, Hausman observes, who feel that the empha- 
sis on research will detract from the recognition and 
status accorded studio activity in art education. What 

a pity it is that some believe that creative action for 

the art educator is confined to the studio. As one reads 

Research in Art Education 1959, he is conscious of 

the deep concern its researcher-contributors have for 

creative action in the studio, that the meaning in studio 
activity is greatly deepened and enriched by research. 

The Yearbook is a compendium of representative re- 

ports selected by the Research Committee of the Na- 

tional Art Education Association. These researches 
are grouped under five headings: philosophical-psy- 
chological research, research into creative behavior, 
research into the teaching process, surveys and descrip- 
tive research, and research into problems of teaching 
handicapped and exceptional children. It would be 
imprudent for this reviewer to cite one research as 
more important than another, for the “proof of the 
pudding” is in the values perceived by its art educator 
readers. Obviously, some of the reports are more 
truthfully research than others; some are more signifi- 
cant in their findings than others. There are instances 
where there is a similarity in research design and 
purpose. Vincent Lanier, in one of the Yearbook’s 
commentaries that follow each group of researches, 
suggests an “IGY Year” for the field of art education. 

In other words, if closer communication on research 

could be obtained, less duplication and more reinforce- 

ment would occur. One of the greatest values of 

Research in Art Education 1959 is that it can well be 

an instrument of communication. The Yearbook will 

also move us toward even greater research maturity. 

The National Art Education Association fulfills its 

professional promise with its research Yearbooks. All 

education, not art education alone, is served by them. 


By IVAN E. JOHNSON 


Professor and Head 
Department of Arts Education 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 


ART IN EDUCATION by Howard Conant and Arn 
Randall, Charles A. Bennett Company, Peoria 
Illinois, 1959, $6.00. 


Few nooks and crannies are left unexplored in th 
teaching of art in the public school in Art in Educatio: 
by Howard Conant and Arne Randall. Every problen 
from a prospective art teacher’s personal grooming 
the selection of art room furniture, seems to have bee: 
touched on. Conant and Randall have organized thei 
text so that the art teacher-in-training becomes orient 
to all the aspects of teaching art in a public schoo! 
it might be called a handbook for art educators. 


The stage is set at the opening of the book by a visu: 
preface, which points up the role art plays in our live 
In the first chapter, the authors lead off with a discu 
sion of the charactertistics of a teacher of art. This i 
followed by data on art teacher preparation, placemen 
graduate study and professional art education organiz: 
tions. There are sections on philosophy and metho 
in art education which are concisely presented. Youn 
art teachers-to-be will find in Art in Education an intr: 
duction to evaluation and growth measurement in art 


Perhaps the greatest value of Art in Education lies ii 
the manner in which it has brought together informa 
tion that has not appeared in print before, or that i 
difficult to obtain. A good example of this is the classic 
evaluation chart, “Which Type of Program Is Yours?” 
by Howard Conant and Clement Tetkowski, or Denver’: 
remarkable curriculum material on “Growth Throug) 
Art”. Among the other kinds of information are the 
lists of art materials and tools; art publications fo: 
use of the teacher and student; sources of exhibits 
and fili:s; and art programs for exceptional children 


As interesting as this information may be to the ar! 
teacher in training, one wonders if some of it may 
not readily become dated. Conditions are changin: 
so rapidly in the teaching of art, the author of ai 
art education text usually confines himself to the no! 
so-transitory philosophical or methodological aspect 


of the field. 


The exceptionally well-chosen bibliography in Art : 
Education is very useful. Conant and Randall conclud 
their book with a description of an assignment give 
to future art teachers entitled “Artopia”. In such a 
assignment, the student is asked to describe an ide: 
community from an art education standpoint. Th 
condition suggested in the assignment (which is quot 
in the conclusion) reveals that art in such a “drean 
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aunity is interdependent on ideal- | 


-onditions in all phases of commu- | 


life and requires resourceful art 


ers of exceptional competence. | 
nt and Randall chose this as a | 


x departure point for those read- 
ho are art-teachers-to-be. 


. INSTRUCTION, MATERIALS | 
AND METHODS by James W. | 
Brown, Richard B. Lewis, Fred | 
F. Harcleroad, McGraw-Hill | 
Book Company, Inc., New York, | 


1959, $6.80. 


iverage book on audio-visual in- 


ion is usually so devoid of crea- | 
leas as to be suspect in the eyes of | 


art educators. 


“Display for 


ing”, by Edgar Dale and Mar- | 


East, was one of the first books 


\V. instruction to show imagina- | 


ind understanding of the creative 
iach to art. 
by Brown, Lewis and Harcleroad, 
Instruction, Materials and Meth- 
is sure to be found interesting to 
who teach art. 


And now, the new | 


s many virtues, the emphasis on | 


iture of learning rather than con- | 


o be learned is praiseworthy. To | 


sure, there is a concern with the 


s of learning, i.e., books, film- 
etc. Messrs. Brown, Lewis and 
leroad point out that “The end 
{ so important as the experience 
lving the problems to reach that 
Put more emphasis in construc- 


activities upon the process. You 


recognize that to cap‘talize on 


constructive activities, a teacher must 
himself have and use an inventive, crea- | 
tive approach to teaching.” 


Stunning color and handsome layout 


make 


A. V. Instruction Materials and 


Vethods a most attractive book. Because 
the hook is encyclopedic, it could well 


have 


exami 


been broken into two parts—for 
ple, a section on Learning and 


Communication and one on the Mater- 
ials of A. V. Instruction. A wide range 


of A 
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. V. Materials and methods are 
uted, primarily to illustrate variety 
nventiveness of means. In a num- 
f places, illustrations of effective 
‘ll as dubious material are cap- 
| with provocative questions to 
readers to evaluate them and to 
the illustration to a point made 
text. A. V. Instruction, Materials 
lethods is proof than an audio- 
text (even if it is voluminous) 
1 creative approach can be done 
vely, . 
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Here’s what 
you'll learn 
to do: 


Papercraft 

Finger Painting 
Collages and Appliqué 
Fantastic Celastic 

Ink Decorating 
Styrofoam 

Soapcraft 

Claycraft Decorating 
and Ceramic Sculpture 
Carving Wood, 
Leather, and Plastics 
Block Printing 
Textile Decorating 
Metalcraft 

Mobiles 

Hand Puppets 

and Dolls 

Stone Decorating 
Mosaic Craft 
Creative Photography 
Hand-Decorated Boxes 
Decorating on Wood 
Creative Jewelry 
Enameling on Metal 
Glass Decorating 
Popular Art 
Techniques 

New Uses for 

Scrap Materials 
Notes on Materials 
and Techniques 
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projects 
for fun 
ms and 

profit! 
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IMAGINATIVE — PRACTICAL 


This amazing book is filled with scores of imagina- 
tive and practical projects for people of every age 
to undertake at home and in school. All are fun, 
and most of them are easy to do with readily avail- 
able materials. You'll find dozens of wonderful 
ideas to help you earn money, to add sparkle to 
your home, to personalize your gifts to friends. 


PACKED WITH IDEAS 


From masks and puppets to tree ornaments and 
ceramics, this expert guide covers not only every 
popular craft subject but also such novel and de- 
lightful projects as painting stones and decorating 
with ink and string! You'll learn how to make 
linoleum cuts for prints and Christmas cards, how to 
decorate on wood, glass and fabrics, how to carve 
wood and plastics, how to make mosaic tabletops, 
murals and sculpture, and how to make mobiles, 
ceramics and costume jewelry. Other sections of this 
compiehensive book are devoted to leathercraft, crea- 
tive photography, tray painting, papercraft, collage, 
and painting in water-color, tempera and oil. 


STEP-BY-STEP INSTRUCTIONS, 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED 


Complete how-to-do-it instructions are generously 
illustrated with photographs that show you exactly 
how to execute every project. And in addition, there 
are lists of tools, equipment and the names of sup- 
pliers of materials. 

As editor of Design magazine, G. Alan Turner for 
years has written and edited articles on art and craft 
subjects. Out of this vast experience he has selected 
the most stimulating and profitable projects for in- 
clusion in this book. 


With 300 illustrations, 8 pages in color. 


Creative Crafts 
for Everyone 


by G. ALAN TURNER 


$6.50 from your bookstore or direct from 


THE VIKING PRESS 


625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





(Write in No. 33 on Inquiry Card) 








SHOP TALK 


No Kiln? You can make permanent modeled 
objects without a kiln if you use Mexican 
pottery clay. A new five-pound package of 
this self-hardening clay has just been an- 
nounced by American Art Clay Company. 
It hardens at room temperature and modeled 
objects retain a rich red color similar to 
Mexican and Indian ware. You'll find that 
your students will turn out many pieces that 
need little decoration other than modeled 
detail, but as a decorating medium regular 
school showcard colors work fine. For infor- 
mation about this and other AMACO craft 
clays, write No. 131 on your Inquiry Card. 


The paper lithography article published in 
our September, 1959 issue (“Stone Age De- 
parted” by Stanley Drabinowicz) has been 
received with great enthusiasm and interest 
throughout the country. Mr. Drabinowicz 
described the LITHO-SKETCH process which 
completely eliminates the heavy stone or 
metal plate customarily used in lithography, 
substituting a specially treated paper plate. 
The drawing materials remain the same: 
litho crayon, pencil or touche. These tools 
deposit areas or lines of grease on the paper 
plate as easily as on stone or zinc. The 
LITHO-SKETCH simplifies 
lithography to a degree where it becomes 
practicable for any classroom from the ele- 
mentary level through college. 


process now 


In addition to the simplicity and economy 
with which large numbers of professional 
quality lithographs may be turned out, there 
are certain other advantages to the new pro- 
cess that are of great concern to the class- 
room teacher. Noteworthy among these is 
the fact that no toxic or corrosive solutions 
are used in any step of the process, thus 
rendering it completely safe. For further de- 
tails of this fascinating new development and 
prices on the materials, write No. 124 on 
your Inquiry Card. 


CRAY-PAS are new sticks of color that 
have the vividness of pastels and the cleanli- 
ness and ease of use of crayons. CRAY-PAS 
colors give the true brilliance of pure pig- 
ments with the depth and luminosity of oils. 
Ideal for sketching, they can be blended on 
the paper with fingertip or stump without 
muddying. Further, these apply 
smoothly and evenly and lend themselves to 
a variety of techniques to get the effects of 
washes, resists or scratchboard. Their excel- 
lent opacity produces clean bright work and 
it is never necessary to use a fixative on 
CRAY-PAS drawings as the colors do not 
dust or “chalk” no matter how heavily they 
are applied. For more information and prices, 
write No. 125 on your Inquiry Card. 


colors 


A new aid to purchasing contains simple, 
practical tests to determine the suitability of 
art materials for classroom use. It is a new 
revision of the Crayon, Water Color and 
Craft Institute’s booklet “Make the Most of 
Your Color Materials Budget”. The tests 
were designed particularly to assist teachers 
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and officials who may not be artists or tech- 
nicians in the art field, but who have the 
responsibility for selecting color materials. 
The Crayon, Water Color and Craft Institute, 
Inc., as a public service conducts a rigidly 
supervised certification program which as- 
sures that all products bearing its Certified 
Products Seal meet quality specifications and 
non-toxic requirements. The new booklet 
treats wax crayons, pressed and semi-pressed 
crayons, water colors, liquid tempera and 
powder tempera, chalk crayons, oil modeling 
clay and finger paint and its discussion of 
media is an education in itself. You may 
have a copy of this valuable informative 
booklet free by writing No. 126 on your 
Inquiry Card. 


When KUTRIMMER was introduced last 
year, its outstanding feature was cutting up 
to 50 sheets in one operation. Now a new 
and larger model (32-inch) of the combina- 


tion paper cutter and trimmer has_ been 


brought out that is heavier and can cut 
stronger materials, such as linoleum and very 
heavy board. Unique to the KUTRIMMER 
is a hand clamp or foot treadle that insures 
precision cuiling of stock such as photos and 
photo negatives, carbon paper, foil, rubber, 
felt, thin plywood, leather, fabrics and thin 
soft metal. KUTRIMMER possesses devices 
never before found on paper trimmers: a 
measuring device for multiple cuts and on 
the table model a hand clamp that can be 
swung aside in seconds when necessary for 
special cutting. Its knife is of high quality 
steel tempered to give the highest cutting 
efficiency. 

KUTRIMMER is available in four sizes, 
ranging from 14°4 to 32 inches. The 28-inch 
and the new 32-inch also come as treadle- 
operated floor models complete with stand. 
For complete information and descriptive 
literature, write No. 128 on your Inquiry 
Card. 


Furniture of contemporary design in- 


creases both beauty 
classroom. 


and efficiency in the 
A multi-use stacking desk, avail- 
able in five heights and featuring an extra- 
large work surface, is one of the newest 


items to be introduced to the school ma ¢t. 
The movable stacking desk in Scandin:; ap 
modern styling (see cut) features a 2 4. 
inch top, unbroken by pencil trough, a {99 


cubic inch capacity book shelf and a_ ex. 
clusive parchment pattern plastic top. For 
more information write No. 129 on 


Inquiry Card. 


A Minnesota teacher gets the credit a 
new teaching aid that is so obvious its 
usefulness and so simple in its design u'll 
wonder why you didn’t think of it. ( Iled 
the T-RULE, the device can be mo ated 
permanently on any chalkboard in «ven 
minutes. It resembles a T-square movnted 
on a track, movable across the chalkimard 
surface and adjustable to any angle. | -ing 
it, a teacher can rule parallel lines verti: ally, 
horizontally or at an angle. A bookkerping 
form that might require 15 minutes for ruling 
with a yardstick can be drawn in 11% minutes 
with the T-RULE. It is similarly useful for 
producing visual aids in 
music and art classes. 

The first T-RULE was made in 1954 at the 
suggestion of Mrs. Lee Anderson, a |jwok- 
keeping teacher in the Milaca, Minn., High 
School. Her husband, a shop teacher in the 
same school, designed the device. Favorable 
comments and requests from other teachers 
caused the pair to refine the T-RULI for 
commercial production. The 
shown at the 1958 Minnesota Teachers Con- 
vention and since then more than J()\) T- 
RULES have been installed in other \}:nne- 
sota schools. 


shop, geometry, 


device was 


phan fap doth! 


Increased production is now under we and 
T-RULES are immediately available __ !es 
than $25, believe it or not, complet: vith 
eight feet of track. For informatio” 
where to get yourself a T-RULE, wri. 
130 on your Inquiry Card. 
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Re. ntly introduced to the school market 
js « ise designed to serve wood-working and 
me. -working students as well as those in 
art. and crafts. The new tool thus allows 


ind trial arts instructors to introduce more 
sul cts in the same shop. The economic- 
all iced vise also features offset wood- 
wo: ng jaws to permit vertical clamping of 
lon pieces, a socket for holding art metal 
an a dog in the front jaw, removable 
me -working jaws and a wooden handle. 
Fo: urther information write No. 127 on 
you Inquiry Card. 8 





G tenberg 
(c ‘inued from page 12) 


sai “I was deeply impressed by the 
tin it took to draw the design, transfer 
it: ‘o the linoleum and then carve it 
out It took time and patience.” 


Th day the six made the first trial 


pris, the whole class watched with 
kee interest. Seeing the results of their 
ho. = of work was rewarding. 


Th project had gone well and the 
cla coom teacher, the art supervisor 
ani the librarian were pleased, but 
agai the problem of selection pre- 
seni d itself. For the decision as to 
whi: i would become the official school 
boo!.plate, competent outside help was 
neeied. Two townspeople, both of 
whom formerly had been art teachers, 
consented to act as judges. 

Since the children’s blocks had been 
made proportionately larger than the 
final bookplate would be, it was neces- 
sary to take into consideration the effect 
reduction in size would have on the 
desizn. By means of photography the 
two final choices—Robert’s and Caro- 
lyn’s prints—were reduced, and it was 
decided that Carolyn’s design was bet- 
ter suited for the bookplate. 


When the sixth-grade boys and girls 
received the news, they were pleased 
with the decision. Needless to say, the 
other five who had worked so diligently 
on the project felt some disappointment. 
However, by this time the whole group 
was engrossed in a different but equally 
interesting project: making linoleum 
block designs to print on small silk 
scarves, 

Lea: iing about the historical develop- 
men of printing added another dimen- 
sion 0 the group’s work. Through their 
soci | studies they became aware of 
the ays when all books were written 
and llustrated by hand. They learned 
of utenberg’s printing press which 
util ed cut blocks similar to the lino- 
leur blocks they were using. When 
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the class visited one of the town’s 
printing shops, the boys and girls saw 
a modern press in action. The visit 
had dual significance, since at the time 
the Estes Hill School’s bookplates were 
being printed. 

One of the group said of the field trip, 
“We were all surprised to see how fast 
the printing machine worked. For us, 


printing by hand was a long process 


compared to the amazing speed of this 
large machine. It looked very compli- 
cated but had the principal ideas we 
used in printing.” 


powdered fempera, showcdrd colors. 


Mexican Pottery Clay, a rich terra cotta color, comes in 


powder form with plastic mixing bag. 
Marblex is a ready-mixed gray modeling clay. 


Write for prices and information. 


American Art Clay Company « indianapolis 24, Indiana 





Taadik purmiacel poner’, gifts, 
scuptere with self-hardening days 


Model! permanent sculpture, tiles, bowls and costume jewelry 
with the self-hardening clays—Marblex and Mexican Pottery 
Clay. When dried at room temperature, modeled objects 
harden to resemble fired ware. Decorate with school crayons, 


“I liked the press,” said another, “be- 
cause it was fascinating to watch the 
rollers roll on the ink, and the little 
arms feed the machine paper and take 
away the paper that was already 
printed.” 

Seeing the library bookplates being 
printed in dramatic black on white by 
the printing press concluded a project 
rich in learning. It had taken several 
months to complete, but it proved to be 
rewarding for the whole school as well 
as for the teachers and children who 
carried it out. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
Amaco’s 36 pg. Booklet NO. 4 


“Art and Craft Activities” 
{50¢ list}is available toteach- 
ers for 25¢ per copy post- 
paid when sent to school 
oddress. 





1 
AMACO og) Ei cde 


INDIANAPOLIS 24, 


copy postpaid (special offer i teachers). 


INDIANA 
Please oiap a pata “Art and Craft Activities’’ at 25¢ per 


Booklet. No, 4 was written 
especially for teachers. Con- 
tains many ideas for using 
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= If you have the urge to practice your profession 
while you see the world the time is at hand really to 
begin to do something about applying for that overseas 
teaching position for next year. 

An article in the June 1959 issue of the Phi Delta 
Kappan, which you may have missed for one reason 
or another,,provides one of the more complete analyses 
of this fast growing “inter-cultural” professional group. 


In this article, titled “So You Want to Practice Your 
Profession Overseas?”, James W. Ramey has com- 
piled statistics and important data which should be 
read by any teacher who is considering an overseas 
assignment, 

In addition to the more obvious information—appli- 
cants should be in good health since medical facilities 
are frequently lacking or available at considerable dis- 
tance, and overseas jobs are rarely available on less 
than a two-year contract basis—Mr. Ramey has investi- 
gated the various positions available through the 
United Nations and lists the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of these positions. 

Addresses to which applications for overseas teaching 
positions may be sent are included in this article and 
it is heartily recommended reading for all teachers 
who are even slightly interested. 


# A proclamation from President Eisenhower desig- 
nated the week of November 8 through 14 as American 
Education Week. The President urged the public to 
display its pride in this primary instrument of democ- 
racy by participating in the activities in the schools. 
Throughout the country schools are holding open 
house for an estimated 26,000,000 parents and citizens 
who will study this year’s theme, “Praise and Appraise 
Your Schools.” 


= A report issued in late summer by the Institute of 
Administrative Research indicated that the public seems 
to be more interested in the kind of teachers a school 
has than in the kind of building that houses it. 


The Institute is an affiliate of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Its study was made in 40 school systems 
within a 50-mile radius of New York City. Members 
of boards of education, parents’ organizations and civic 
groups were asked what characteristics made a good 
school. 

The report showed that professional qualifications and 
personal qualities of teachers were more important to 
the average citizen reached in the study than any other 
phase of the school operation. Parents were particular- 
ly interested in the caliber of the teachers. This appar- 
ently was determined in their minds by whether their 
children found satisfaction or frustration in class. 


The study also showed that many parents were com- 


ALEX L. PICKENS 


Associate Professor of Art Education 
University of Georgia, Athens 


pletely detached from school affairs and judged the 
school entirely on the reaction of their own children, 
Some of the adults questioned said that they had not 
been in a school for 15 years or more. It was sug- 
gested that more “open house” days be arranged and 
renewed efforts made to interest adults, other than these 
connected with local school boards, in the affairs of 
the schools. 


® Recording for the Blind, Inc., is producing a series 
of 125 books for use by blind children in the Con- 
necticut public schools. The non-profit organization. 
which provides educational material free of charge pri- 
marily to blind college students and adults, reports that 
this is the first time that a state agency has arranged 
with a national organization to produce textbooks for 
blind children on a statewide basis. 


= Tennessee’s Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies 
will present two three-month training sessions in 1959- 
1960 for science specialists and secondary school 
teachers. Their basic purpose is to provide subject mat- 
ter background in major scientific fields and methods 
of developing simple, low-cost demonstration materials 
and activities. The training offered in these sessions 
September 28 to December 18, 1959, and January 4 to 
March 25, 1960—is equivalent to that developed for 
the “traveling teacher” program, now in its fourth 
year. This program provides opportunities for high 
school students and teachers all over the country to 
observe special science lecture-demonstrations in phy- 
sics, chemistry, biology and mathematics. Nearly 150 
itinerant teachers received training from the Oak Ridg 
Institute in this program during the current year. 


= Stumped occasionally by questions on space travel ? 
A 72-page booklet on astronautics called the Space 
Primer has been published by Convair (Astronautics) 
Division of General Dynamics Corporation, builder of 
the Atlas intercontinental ballistic missile. The bock 
let prepared by the astronautics staff offers clear ex- 
planations of such subjects as rocket propulsion, the 
motion of satellites and the ways in which man can 
reach the moon and planets. The publication contains 
a glossary of rocket and space terms, a list of book 
and magazines on space, and a section on preparing 
for a career in austronautics. Single copies of Spac« 
Primer may be obtained by writing to Convair Astro 
nautics Department 120, P.O. Box 1128, San Diego 
California. Bulk quantities are available at a nomina 
charge. 


= Other space-age resource materials are available fron 
Meston’s Travels, 35mm color slide manufacture 
of El Paso, Texas, which has announced the additio: 
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f 40 official United States Air Force photos of launch. 
ings and pre-launchings taken at Cape Canaveral. These 
ire historically valuable slides that many will want to 
ee and keep. The original transparencies were made 
ry official United States Air Force photographers in 
ull color and with eye-witness realism. The 40 slides 
nclude the Convair, Thor, Explorer, Jupiter, Atlas, 
’anguard, Redstone, Navajo, uno, Bomarc, Snark and 
latador. For further information concerning these 
lides, contact Meston’s Travels, Inc., 3801 North Pie- 
ras, El Paso, Texas. 


) Science education continues to be of primary concern 


nd the recent 16,000 word report issued by President | 


‘isenhower’s Science Advisory Committee, headed by 
ames R. Killian Jr., President of the Massachusetts 
nstitute of Technology, both asks and seeks answers 
) the question: “How can our American educational 
ystem be strengthened so that it will more fully meet 
ie requirements of this age of science” 


ducation for the Age of Science, available through 
e U.S. Government Printing Office, views education as 
national rather than a purely local concern. Main- 
‘ining that “the American educational system, fine as 
is in many respects, can be and as a whole should 
», substantially improved,” this document, drafted by 
nine-member panel headed by Lee A. DuBridge, 


‘resident of the California Institute of Technology, | 





mcludes that “if education is to be qualitatively im- | 


roved at all levels (in order to develop the well- | 


ained minds our nation needs) a larger share of the 
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Complete Listing of Latest 
Craftwork Books! 








NOV MBER, 


Typical Craft e STEP BY STEP ‘** HOW TO” 
Subjects Covered INSTRUCTIONS. 
METALWORK § © NUMEROUS INTERESTING 
WEAVING PROJECTS. 
FABRIC 
DECORATION | © PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
SIK SCREEN 7 , a 
WworK McKnight & McKnight Publishing Company 
BLOCK PRINTING Dept. 722, Bloomington, Illinois 
PHOTOGRAPHY Sie 
LEATHER CRAFTS 
a ina scssanscstnsctocanornnpnncncntactnd 
PLASTICS 
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Let's look under 
the hood of a 
KIMBERLY 





...and see what makes it go! 


Most artists take it for granted that KIMBERLY is 
America’s finest drawing pencil. But—if you’d like 
to know just why KIMBERLY gives you more uniform, 
smooth-drawing mileage... why it handles so effort- 
lessly over any drawing surface ... how it can draw 
so long without wearing out or breaking down—let’s 
take a look under the hood: 

First, the KIMBERLY lead mixture contains a high 
percentage of costly Ceylon graphites. This makes 
each grade smoother, more uniform. 

This mixture is super-ground until each particle 
approaches one micron in size. (40 millionths of 
an inch.) 

Next these microscopic graphite particles are 
lubricated, then compressed under tremendous pres- 
sure into a tightly-knit, compact mass. This compres- 
sion process reduces porosity (pore space in the 
leads) to a minimum. 

The result: A strong, dense, long-wearing lead 
that holds a point and always lays down a uniform, 
opaque line on any drawing surface — even mylar. 








i i See for Yourself: 
as en gi These two diagrams 
‘te 2% -'.5* | yeveal the dramatic 
73% e+ °.+ difference in lead 
e. *« . s+ density between an 
Paha. ordinary drawing 
F x pencil and the = 
wees KIMBERLY. 
ORDINARY KIMBERLY 


DRAWING PENCIL 


KIMBERLY’s are available in 22 accurately graded 
degrees based on European grading system. 

All wood casings are made of finest selected straight 
grain Western Cedar, specially treated with waxes for 
easy sharpening. 

Leads are “‘Carbo-welded” to wood by an exclusive bond- 
ing process that makes KIMBERLY so strong, it will 
withstand 4 times normal pressure. Points are virtually 
“breakproof”! 

It took 70 years of research and testing to perfect a 
pencil that satisfies all your creative needs. If you still 
have any doubts at all that KIMBERLY is America’s finest 
drawing pencil, call your art supply dealer — and try 
KIMBERLY yourself. Or write today on your letterhead for 
FREE SAMPLES. 


ENERAL [() 


PENCIL COMPANY 
69 FLEET STREET, JERSEY CITY 6G, N. J. 
(Write in No. 13 on Inquiry Card) 
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national effort and the national income 
must be devoted to it.” 

Noting that the United States at present 
spends approximately fifteen billion a 
year on formal education, or about four 
percent of the gross national product, 
the study holds that “if we wisely spent 
twice that much to achieve higher qual- 
ity, it would be more than worth the 
cost. Doubling our current annual in- 
vestment is probably a minimal 
rather than an extravagant goal.” 
Although advising that “very large 
national programs are called for, to- 
gether with the best efforts of teachers, 
scholars, parents and citizens” and that 
“both financial and moral support of 
the community is therefore vital” Edu- 
cation for the Age of Science cites no 
specific methods for attaining this goal, 
an omission which drew fire from NEA 
spokesmen. * 


SUPPLIES for ALL CRAFTS 


Write for new illustrated catalog — FREE 


LEATHERS BEADS JERSEY LOOPERS 
EED JEWELRY FINDINGS 
FELT ART MATERIALS 
WOOD BOXES CRAFT TOOLS & BOOKS 


NATIONAL HANDICRAFT CO., INC. 
199-C WILLIAM STREET, N. Y.C. 38, N.Y. 
(Write in No. 22 on Inquiry Card) 








1899 OEERFELD 8O4D #0 Bo. °27 
MIOMLAND PARE. Fiimors 


NEW 
Ceramists . . . Glass Decorators! 
Enamel Powder 
Paasche Spraying 
Equipment 
Dremel Power Tools 
L & L Kilns 
Enameled Stee! Tiles 
Findings & Chain 
Hotpak Kilns 
Glass Ice Colors 1539 Deerfield Road 
Enameling Accessories Highland Park, Illinois 
Thomas C. Thompson Co. - Dept. AA 
1539 Deerfield Road 
Highland Park, Illinois 


Please rush your FREE CATALOG of 
enamels and enameling supplies. 


NAME... 


... for Enamelers ... 


Select your needs at leisure 
from our new, fully-illus- 
trated catalog. We offer a 
full line a single 
source . . . low prices.. 
fast shipment. Mail coupon 
today for your Free Catalog! 


Thomas C. Thompson Co. 
Dept. AA 


ADDRESS 
CITY. Z0KL...... STATE... 


(Write in No. 30 on Inquiry Card) 
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Polynesian 
(continued from page 16) 


human faces and masks elicited a posi- 
tive response, particularly from the 
boys. The children were encouraged 
to become aware of the sources of 
designs in Polynesian art—the strong 
bent toward human, animal, plant and 
solar motifs. 


When offered an opportunity to create 
their own such designs, the children 
were eager to get going. In keeping 
with interest aroused in Polynesian de- 
sign, it seemed logical to attempt to 
produce a simulated bark cloth by use 
of stencil on brown paper toweling. 
Stencil-making also fitted into the gen- 
eral art development of the class, as 
the children had experienced other ways 
of duplicating designs, though not 
this one. Also the materials to be used 
are easily obtainable. As we were near 
the end of the school year, this was not 
only practical from the point of view 
of supplies but would give the children 
some skills they could use in their sum- 
mer recreation, for all the materials 
used could be found in the average 
American home. Stenciling as a process 
comes close to the art of making the 
real bark cloth of the dwellers of the 
South Sea Islands. By using paper 
toweling for the “cloth” the children 
had a product that looked like bark 
cloth, too. The color we used was ordi- 
four shades of 
brown and a black, applied by means 
of the dauber usually used on shoes. 


nary shoe polish in 


Making the stencil itself involves a 
problem in visualizing a design in its 
negative form. Some of the children 
could foresee this necessity once it was 
pointed out. A good number of chil- 
dren had to feel their way into making 
what they thought their design should 
look like, and then discovered by apply- 
ing it that they really wanted its reverse 
form. This direct learning was a rather 
pleasant discovery for most of them, 
despite the fact that they had to cut a 
new stencil. They learned about leaving 
little bridges of paper to hold certain 
areas of design together. This was the 
busiest time for the teacher and art 
supervisor, for the children required 
individual attention at this point. After 
this very busy session, the rest of the 
project went along smoothly and rapid- 
ly. each person going on with his own 
ideas in the full confidence of proper 
know-how. Calendar sheets were found 
to make an excellent medium for stencil 








A VALUABLE ASSISTANT... 
Keep a copy of 
mett’s 1959-60 
trated Catalog ha 
an aid in teachir 
& Crafts. It lis 
scribes and pri 
the supplies an 
needed to make 
tive and useful 
in metal, wood, 
reed, pottery, e 
cludes bookbir 
block printing, 
ry, toymaking, 
weaving and Bx 
Instruction. 

J. L HAMMETT + 
266 Main St., Cambridg< 


FREE CATALOG AT YOUR REQUES 
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DECORATIVE FO 


@ R P Expanded Aluminum Foil 
(metallic mesh) 
Base Metal 
Unexpanded Foil (expandabi 
Send for free samples 
RESEARCH PRODUCTS CORPORA? 
1015 E. Washington Ave., Madi 1, Wise: 


(Write in No. 24 on Inquiry Card) 
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NO PREPARATION NECESSARY 
Use your full time teaching. 
Approved for schools, hospitals, hobby 
Write for free “How To Use" literatur: 


MAYCO COLORS 


10645 Chandler Blvd. 
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LOW COST POLISHER-BUFFER 
FOR COPPER ENAMELING 


b\w. 


» 


New Dremel 


FLEX-O-TOOL 


Not a bulky, professional jewelers’ lathe 
a compact, high quality unit engineered s 


- but 
fe for 


student use. Designed specifically for the cop- 


per enameling field. Eliminates time con 
hand work. Ideal speed of 3,450 RPM «: 
removes excess enamel and fire scale. | 
and buffs to a gleaming finish in secon 
Portable, too — weighs only 6% It 
vacuum suction cups — can be set | 
where in classroom. Equipped with lu! 
for life ball bearings. 
MODEL 60-2 FLEX-O-TOOL. Includes two tapered 
(Polishing wheels extra) 
No. 215-C Rubberized Wheel (2%") . . 
No. 4235 Cloth Wheel (3”) . 


WRITE FOR FLEX-O-TOOL LITERATURE 


DREMEL MBG. CO. Dept. 269-L, Raci 
Quality Power Tools Since 1934 
(Write in No. 12 on Inquiry Card) 
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make it... 
bake it... 
the easy 
way, with 


A ROBBIA MIRACLE CLAY 


Your kitchen oven fires easy-to-use 

IRACLE CLAY ceramic-hard in minutes. 
JOL-PROOF — INEXPENSIVE — EASY. 
Color Glazes, too. INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 
rial package MIRACLE CLAY; 2 Tocls; in- 
1, Value $1.90 — SALE $1.50 at your 
or from Sculpture House. Send for com- 
plete information. 


Dept AAA 







38 EAST 30th ST - NEW YORK 16 
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E to all Art Educators 


iE NEW 1959 EDITION—160 PAGES 


AK ‘S & CRAFTS CATALOG 
“Th Encyclopedia of Creative Art Materials” 
ou have not already received your copy 
write us now! 
ART. & CRAFTS DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
9520 timore Ave. College Park, Maryland 


(Write in No. 4 on Inquiry Card) 


del-form 


...fora 





NEW EXPERIENCE 
in 
THREE-DIMENSIONAL ART 


Easy-working, self-hardening DEL- 
FORM eliminates storage problems 

allows more working time, 
less for cleanup. Use over inex- 
pensive armatures such as card- 
board, wire, bottles, light bulbs, 





cans, etc. Finish with DEL-FORM 
Metallic Finishes or paint with any 
medium, How- 
to-do-it folder 


with each order. 


Sold Only By 
DELKOTE, INC. 


W-ite For Additional 
Information 


( ELKOTE, Inc. 
| UCATIONAL alos 
1.19 FAULK ROAD 
‘ILMINGTON 99 
DELAWARE 
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paper. It was easily cut with scissors. 
held its form. was tough and withstood 
a good deal of use. Not only are such 
calendar sheets easily obtainable, but 
also expendable in this sort of experi- 
mentation. 


In applying color to the stencil. no one 
seemed to have difficulty in learning to 
judge the right amount of polish for 
the dauber, and to gauge the lightness 
of stroke in brushing the dauber over 
the stencil to produce the design. One 
child coached the other. 


It didn’t take long for the inevitable 
question to pop up, “How can this de- 
sign he applied to cloth?” First tries 
were made with textile paints on soft 
white rags. then tea towels, and finally 
designs were applied to shirts and 
blouses with complete confidence. The 
crowning joy came in making ready 
some lovely aqua-colored material for 
the teacher’s own skirt. Each child took 
a turn at applying his design to it with 
white textile paint. Considering that 
the designs were made by so many 
individuals, it turned out very well. 


The children showed that their new 
understanding of the art of Hawaii 
had influenced their own taste in those 
few short weeks. Several girls and 
boys had selected colored prints for 
dresses and sport shirts that were basic- 
ally Polynesian in design. The children 
learned to discern these motifs in the 
materials around us and began to read 
newspapers and magazines with an 
intelligent interest in our now mutual 
tastes, 

While there were many facets of design 
influences from Hawaii that were left 
unexplored, the children delved deeply 
enough to add to their aesthetic equip- 
ment. thus becoming aware of new 
aspects of their environment. ” 





Glass Jewelry 


(continued from page 8) 


is present. This temperature varies with 
the kiln and kiln size and ranges from 
1450 to 1650 degrees on the various 
kilns | used. If no pyrometer 
is available one may look into the kiln 
at frequent intervals as it becomes red 
hot. If left in too long the edges of the 
glass become ragged, the design flattens 
out. and the wires sink in too far and 
the effect of the silver is lost. If not 
heated long enough, the sharp cut edges 
of the glass make the piece look “under- 
done”. 


have 


If the edges do become rough, 











Linoleum 
Oil Ink 


I RI I n pla Ask your 
supply ho or Speedball products 
SPONSORS OF NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, N. J. 
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PEACOCK 


12-inch Loom 


ORDER today a 







Simple, sturdy. 
Weaves any ma- 
Widely 
used in schools 
and homes. 


WRITE FOR 
FREE CATALOG 


terial. 


Showing complete line of original 

Waupun craft projects and materials in 
Wis. stock for quick shipment. 

THE HANDCRAFTERS 


Makers and distributors of unusua! craft supplies 
7 SA W. BROWN ST. WAUPUN, WISCONSIN 
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What's 
Your 
Interest? 


ALL-CRAFTS “SUPER-MART” 
Free Catalog__ 160 Big Pages 


Prompt service on every craft need. Leather- 
craft, Metalcrafts, Enameling, Woodenware, 





Mosaic Tile, Céramics, Art Supplies, many 
others. Since 1910. Write for free catalog 
today. Dept. AA-11. 


SAXCRAFTS (DIVISION OF SAX BROS., INC.) 
1111 N. 3rd St. e¢ Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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NEW! 
BRAYER 


You'll want this 
one! The nest bray- 
er made! Designed 
for really hard use, 
with unusually 
strong frame and 
pins that won‘t 
loosen. SOFT rubber roller, 5° or 2”, is 
impervious to water, oil, turps, weather. 
Roller 3" thick. Tested under all conditions, 
found to hold up perfectly under most rigor- 
ous tests. Professional quality for classroom 
use. 


SAXCRAFTS 
1101 N. 3rd St., 


Dept. AA 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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TELLS HOW 
Ceramics & Enamelling 
Complete School Supplies— Kilns, 
clays, wheels, glazes & tools. A 
must! “Activities in Ceramics” by 
Seeley, $1.60 ppd. Designed for 
school use; completely illustrated. 





WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED 





CATALOGUES WITH INSTRUCTIONS 
CERAMIC 


S EELEY'S SERVICE 


7 Him Street, ‘Oneonta, New York 


aR SS Kise 
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TILES 


FOR DECORATING 


Superb English Tiles, bisque 
or glazed 6x6” 


ALSO AVAILABLE 


« TILE TRIVETS 
« TILE BACKS AND HANGERS 
« WOODEN FRAMES 


Write for FREE descriptive 
Price List No. AA 


SORIANO CERAMICS, INC. 
LONG ISLAND CITY 5, N. Y. 
(Write in No. 29 on Inquiry Card) 


MAKES IT 


Best Glue 
For All ART-CRAFTS-HOBBIES 
DRIES CLEAR—-CLEAN TO USE 
DECORATE WITH 
WILHOLD GLITTER 
Free Decorating Ideas Write 


WILHOLD PRODUCTS CO. 


DIV. OF ACORN ADHESIVE CO., INC. 
Los Angeles 31, Chicago 44 
(Write in No. 37 on Inquiry Card) 


they can be smoothed with a 
carborundum stick and running water. 
The dull edge thus formed can be 
polished with fine sanding and lastly 
tin oxide on a cloth or felt wheel or 
hand polished with a felt stick and 


polishing powder. 


over 


When the proper temperature is reached, 
the kiln is turned off and the door kept 
closed until the kiln is completely cold. 
In some kilns this is overnight and 
with larger ones and with larger pieces, 
36 hours is required. Then no cracking 
will occur. Fast cooling causes the 
glass to crack and break. 

The last step is to glue findings to the 
glass. The larger cup on earrings and 
cuff links will hold better than the 
smaller ones. The glue must be one 
that holds on a hard shiny surface. 
Of the many kinds I have tried, Weldit 
cement, a Singer Home Products glue, 
works the best. 

A little experimentation with the firing 
is necessary but well worth the trouble. 
I have successfully put small pieces in 
a hot kiln, as for copper enameling, but 
gradual heating is necessary and may 
be accomplished by placing the rack 
on top of kiln or in front of open door 
for a few minutes before placing it in 
the kiln. Again slowly bring them out 
so as to cool as gradually as possible. 
There is some breakage in this method. 
Recently sets of cuff links and tie clasps 
and earrings and pins were made by 
my class for a luncheon given for the 
Superintendent of Chicago schools and 
the Board Members by the Women 
Principals’ Club. They proved to be 
colorful and original and were extrava- 
gantly admired by everyone. * 


Clay 


(continued from page 24) 





green ware is unfired clay and bisque 
ware is clay which has been fired one 
time. Spelling and pronunciation of 
the word kiln were discussed and all 
other terms were treated in a similar 
manner. 

work, the children 
furnished their individual plastic bags 
in which they stored their clay from 
day to day. They were given clay tools, 
ice sticks, damp sponges and | 
large squares of oilcloth (cloth side up) 
on which to work. They were eager to 
get their large balls of soft pliable | 
clay. Some children experimented aim- 
lessly, pinching, hitting and pulling 


In beginning clay 


cream 





|| Rowney’s “OP AKE 9 


USED THE 
WORLD OVER 


COLOR CAKE; 


BRILLIANT, OPAKE, MOIST COLOF 

Ideal for Classroom @ easy to colle 

e easy to issue e easy to stack 
Folder on Request 


7te MORILLA 


330 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N, 
425 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, 
706 So. Magnolia, Los Angeles 5, 
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IMMERMAN & SON 3 
for CREATIVE IDEAS and SUPPL: 's 


Mosate: 


Imported ceramic of gloss ty 
make beautiful mosarc desig’ 




















OVER 200 FULL SIZE 
PATTERNS and DESIGN ID: 4S: 
* Tables * Book Er 
* Lamp Bases © Mirrors 
* Picture Frames © Window ‘ills 


SEND 25¢ FOR 
ustrated Instruction and 
ideo Cotalog 
50¢ BRINGS 
you the Booklet listing ove 
200 Patterns and the Coto 
log FREE 


Catalog includes Marquetry. ‘« 
tal Tooling and Etching, Plo nc 
Plants and Flowers 


ENAMEL on COPPER 


Jewelry Findings for Ceramists by 


© Many new Classroom Project: 
sing ie Sen 250 Ry 


Your idea Book and Kiln information will be rushed to you 


INCLUDING A NEW yyy F; 


Kiln and Hundreds of Projects in our 
ENAMEL-on-COPPER IDEA BOOK 





From ordinary se | gloss you 
can create the most beautifu! 

te =a jewelry, dishes, bowls, mobiles 
ornaments 

RO includes precut glass jewr!ry 

hopes, decorating mediums. cost your 

own mold moterial, other ideas 


‘ 





IMMERMAN & SONS 


Dept. MC-70 + 1924 Euclid Ave. + Cleveland 15 








WHOLESALE 


FREE CATALOG 


FINEST ART MATERIALS 
40% = 53% OFF siscio = 


Studio ested 
Materi s 

Water Colors — Tempera — C 23 

Pastels — Paper — Brushes — Oi! 

| Canvas — Books 


Write for free samples and cat 
UTRECHT LINENS. We, 


| Manufacturers & Distributors 
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Street 
dept. 8 
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SHOPPING 





| then would 


SOMPLETE LINE 
F HANDICRAFTS 


11 STORES NATIONWIDE 


the clay. while others attempted to fol- 
low one of the methods that had been 
demonstrated. For all pupils this ex- 
perimentation developed tactile sense 
and rapport with the material. 


While the youngsters worked, instruc- 
tion was given to individuals or groups | 
who needed it. Most pupils proceeded | 
with their sculpturing for a time and | 
want assistance from the 
teacher. Often a small stroke, pinch, 
change in position of the clay or a 


| word of encouragement gave pupils a 


new start and they would work with 


renewed interest. Often one _ individ- 


| ual’s problem was applicable to the 


plete supplies for doing mo- 
s, copper enameling, copper 
ing, stamp engraving, aluminum 
gning, woodenware, etc. Over 


n all. 
LIBRARY OF FREE FILMS 


s demonstrating mosaics, copper 

meling and 5 other crafts. Avail- 
free for showing to groups 
organizations. 


Write for FREE Catalog 


| A American Handicrafts 
(E, 
fi 


Adv. Dept. Box 1643-AA 
Fort Worth 1, Texas 
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—Order from this advertisement— 
bor Urtotmaa 


Distinctive crafts for design-decoration. 
possessions of iasting beauty and use. 
all levels. 


Make prized 
Adaptable to 


Make into char- 
acters, pendants fig- 
urines, wooden 
angels, miniatures, 
etc. Just paint or | 
adorn with bits of | 
materials. | 





PRICES 

No. 534 (3'2” high x 1'2” dia.) 

| only $ .15 ca. 
2 to 35 . 
36 or more : 

No. 534M (2” high x 7%” 


| bag of 12 $ .50 bag 
2 to 35 bags 45 ” 
40° 


36 or more bags 


Plus Postage 
Practica 


Two-piece round 
wooden box, holds 
coils of 100 stamps, 
may also be used 
for pap-r clips, 
pins, etc. 
cES 
36 or more $ .17 ea. 
ai Plus Postage 
r free illustrated catalog showing a big variety 
st quality crafts for surface decoration. Excellent 
“oom, groups or personal use. Inexpensive, prac- 
rks interest and excitement. 
Write for Catalog | 


elP CRAFT CURA SANDUSKY, O10 
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P 
$ .20 ea. 
1g ” 
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work of several. 


| with large soft brushes. 


In these instances, the 
solution was shown to the entire class 
or to small groups. 


After the students had spent several 

class periods experimenting with clay, 

they were encouraged to complete the 

sculptures and put them up to dry. | 
We had an abundance of clay and chil- 

dren who worked fast 
pieces. 


made second | 
After the clay had dried several days, 
some of the children assisted in placing 
the green ware in the kiln. All pupils 
saw the kiln and we discussed how the 
high kiln temperature hardens green 
ware by removing the water content 
separating the tiny molecules of clay. 
Children were instructed to fire their 
green ware before glazing, and having 
a rather large kiln, we were able to 
fire many pieces at once. The capacity 
of the kiln we were using was approxi- 
mately two cubic feet. A pyrometer 
attached to the kiln permitted us to 
observe the firing temperature. liring 
was done very slowly over a period of 
six hours to approximately 1300 de- 
grees F. The first two hours of the 


| firing period the kiln remained par- 
| tially opened to permit all steam to 


escape and to prevent green ware from 
cracking. 

When pupils got their bisque ware 
sculptures back they were intrigued by 
the change in the clay. In preparation 
for glazing, the bisque ware sculptures 
were rinsed with warm water to clean 
the surface. Pupils had a choice of 
several colors of prepared glazes which 
were mixed with water and brushed on 
They were | 
instructed to flow glaze on with full | 


| dripping brushes and to use as many | 
| colors as they desired. (Glazes used on | 


a single piece must be of the same firing 
temperature.) Children were cautioned 


to keep the glaze off the bottom of their | 


advertising art 
illustration 


tS cholo rl 
? 6300 Euclid Ave. 
CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


© 3 -end for catalog No. 23 
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SCHOOL OPENING SPECIAL 
A NEW-MEDIUM FOR ALL 
NOBEMA PAS OIL ART CRAYONS 


24 large size sticks with instructions 
Regular Price .. : 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES SPECIAL 


NOBEMA PRODUCTS CORP. 
141 Green Street New York 12, N.Y. 


$1.80 
$1.00 
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er-Vacehui litte atehieiis 
Copper Enameling 


Your complete source of materials & 
equipment. Fully illustrated 107 pgs. 
INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 
FREE if requested on school letterhead 
(others 50c, credited on order) 
TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 
professional staff 


3517 Riverside Dr. Dayton 5, Ohio 
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VERSATILITY ¢ ECONOMY 





new improved 


GOTHIC 


POWDER TEMPERA 


} 


1! : 


3l@t. 
Your pupils can make Opaque Water 
Colors...Finger Paint... Printing Inks 
. . . Gesso Paste... Textile Paint... 
Opaque Enamel... Oil Colors ... as 
well as many, many other art media 
with GOTHIC POWDER TEMPERA as 
the base! 
Write for FREE illustrated booklet ‘Let's 
Color with Gothic Powder Tempera.” 
Shows how to mix all of the above and 
more with GOTHIC POWDER TEM- 
PERA. Decorate metal items, paint 
murals, etc. 
AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, INC. 


200 Fifth Avenue. New York 10, N.Y. & 
Laboratories & Plant: Hazleton, Pa. 
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CERTIFIED 


: | Cc 
| 


ASSURED QUALITY. 


TESTED 
FOR 
NON-TOXICITY 


This “Certified Products” seal insures that 
products bearing it are subject to the test- 
ing procedures established by The Crayon, 


Water Color and Craft Institute, Inc., 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. | 
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FOR ALL AGES 


Over 5,900 fine «-ts 
subjects avail:b'e 
both as slides ari as 
prints. 

All prints 5/2 by 8 
inches, 22 cents 
each. 

Free sample prints 
and brochures of spe- 
cial selections on re- 
quest. 

New 1960 Catalog, 
complete 214-page 
listings, 50 cents. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


Fine Arts Reproductions for Over Half a Century 
15 Brattle Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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Mk, 
“ UNION RUBEER & ASBESTOS CO. 
RENTON, W. J. 


} Tee * 
MAKES PASTING A PLEASURE 
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ar epk g FELT TIP 


MARKMASTER 


MARKMASTER 1 Plastic model, 
gravity fed. No priming needed. 


MARKMASTER I! 
valve controlled. 


Metal Model, 


COLORMASTER 8 assorted Colors 
Dri-ink plus 8 Nibs and holders 


Indi bl. Ee 


Pp ical— Write for circular 


Cobleskill, N. Y. 





FLOQUIL Dept. AT-9 








PORCELAIN OVERGLAZE DECORATING 
for beginner and professional 
DESIGN AND INSTRUCTIONS 
by noted China painting teachers 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY, SUBSCRIBE NOW 
12 issues $3.75 per yr. 2 yrs $7.00 


THE CHINA DECORATOR 
P .O. Box 36-C Pasadena, Cal. 
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me 6CUT-OUT LETTERS 
OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


$1 per set. 2” capitals, 180 letters & numbers 
per set; 13¥@" manuscript, 240 letters per set. 
Red, black, white, green, yellow & blue. Only 
one color & size per set. Reuseable adhesive 
$1/pack. Order by mail or write for free 
samples. C.O.D. is o.k. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 291 

1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
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“WAKE + MOVIE 


leader. Motivating, entertaining. 
EACH FILM: 6 MIN. COLOR-SOUND - 





exciting art instruction films! 


WITHOUT & GAMERA 


A “how-to-do-it-film” telling how any class 
or group can enjoy painting directly on film 


SALE $60.00, RENT $3.00 + 


\ 


\ ' “CARDBOARD 
\ MELODRAMA 


\ MIWA: 
q 


2, 
= 
~ 


Cartoon cutouts move against excit- 
ing backgrounds of wallpapers and 
textiles. Demonstrates design, color, 
composition. 


ORDER TODAY! 





BAILEY FILMS, INC. « 6509 DE LONGPRE ¢ HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 
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sculpture in order to prevent its tick. 
ing to the kiln shelves during th see. 
ond firing. Brushing on glaze wa cop. 
tinued for several days until each jupj 
had completed the job. Pupils were 
anxious to know how the color and 


| gloss finish would be accomplish |, At 
| this time, we discussed the two main 
| ingredients of glaze—silica and 5lor. 


ing chemicals. We learned that vhen 
the kiln reaches a certain temps :ture 
these ingredients react to the h ¢ by 
fusing together like syrup and ch: ging 
into deepened and intensified . lors, 
lt was explained that the kiln © ould 
be turned off at this moment an _ that 
cooling should be done very = owly, 
linished glazed pieces were sho: | the 
children along with the explan_ ions, 
but some sixth-graders remaine. con- 
cerned with the final outcome. 


Although most of the youngsters : !azed 
their sculptures, several of them axed 
their bisque ware with liquid flo: wax 
and rubbed them with colore« shoe 
polish. This treatment gave the culp. 
tures an interesting tone and soft ister, 
The glazed sculptures were pla: od on 
stilts in the kiln and were fired again 
to approximately 1500 degrees F. When 


| it was possible, and from a sale dis- 


tance, pupils were allowed to pock at 
the glowing red of the hot kiln. \\e had 
to wait one day for firing and ove for 
cooling. For the youngsters, this was 


| a period of suspense and curiosit,. All 


of us were eager for the first load to 
be finished. After two days, we opened 
the kiln to find beautiful and shining 
colors and the surprises that always 
await in a kiln of glaze ware. The kiln 
was left as we found it until many of 
the youngsters could see exactly how 
it looked when it was first opened. The 
children were gleeful when they could 
locate their own shining sculpture in 
the kiln! 

The atmosphere of the art room crackled 
with excitement as one child after an- 
other received his finished scwipture 
and visibly showed his enjoyment of 
feeling the slick glossy surface  f the 
finished glaze and thrilled at the inten- 
sified color the firing produced. 


Many of the children shared their culp- 
ture with us for display while — thers 
felt an immediate personal atta: men! 
to their art work and wanted to ike it 
home without delay. The fi ‘shed 
sculptures were eventually taker .ome 
where they are a source of pri: 
enjoyment for their sixth-grad: 
tors. 
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ipture About Colortone Powder Colors by Milton 
nt of Pe me. olortone contains fine-quality, easy-to- 
fe 5 aia eee ts that produce brilliant, smooth-blending 
: ; "ll discover too that Colortone dries to a 

finish . . . resists chipping, peeling or 
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CRAYONEX STANDS OUT! 








For sheer delight in classroom accept 
and new heights in creative growth, 
has never been surpassed. 


Preferred for brilliance, blending and 
harmony... more colors and packin 
to choose from! 


Made by the makers of famous Prang Wat 


Ah) DALAAA! AAA A AAAAL 
| 1 a a | ' F 
t 7@ ‘ 


1]: rl ee ee 
CRAYONEX 


EJ THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY _ sanousky, O10 «NEW YORK DALLAS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
ART ESBUCATIONS FIASAT FRIES 
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